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anxiety, that the Pelagian idea gravely threatened their ritual and administrative structure. If nature be morally self-sufficient,1 the complex system of the Church, in so far as it is framed for administering grace rather than for worship, becomes largely superfluous. Augustine indicates this fear in his third letter (ep. 177), though, it must be admitted, it plays a very small part in the controversy. On the other hand, the appeal to Rome is an event of great interest, and has been invested with no slight importance. Roman theologians do not fail to notice it in proving the supremacy of the pope. From what I have said in connection with the Donatist controversy, it is clear that the Africans had no notion whatever of papal supremacy, and certain episodes which will be described in the next chapter will show that Augustine's attitude towards the Roman pretensions never changed. But there were special circumstances for the appeal to Rome in 416, as Augustine clearly indicates in his letters ; and the flattering terms in which the pope is addressed are
1 But it must be noted that Professor Mozley and other students think it is not established that the Pelagians wholly rejected grace as an internal operation of the Spirit. The truth is, there were all shades and degrees of opinion amongst them, and we have only the works of their adversaries.
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